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Bivliowraphy: Nature dooks 

Treat, Dorotny As Guides to the out of deors. A nature book list. 

School Nature Leazue Dul. (National 2 neuen Society, 1006 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 28, %. Y. 10 cents a copy), 15(9), May 1945, [4 pp.]. 


A classified list, giving the addresses of publishers.and prices, of boih 
books and pericdicals, 


Classifica ation: _Sciuridae 


Bryant, 1 fonroe D. hylogeny of nearctic oil American 
Midland Naturalist (‘Notre Se e, Ind. $1:00 4 Cony 33(2), March 1945, 
PP. 257-390, °S pls,, 48 figs., 1 table. © ° wis 


; Tliustrated, technical discussion of characters (both external and 
internal) available for taxonomic use; accowmnt of fossil remains of scuirrels, 
includin:; descriptiéns of new forms and check‘list; discussion, diagnosis of 
the genera and subgenera, a ind outline of clas sification. ‘"Four-page »dibliog- 
raphy. . ets 


» . 


Class sification; ‘easels 





Hell, E. Raymond. A revised clissification of the American ermines 
with description of a new subspecias fro1 the western Great Lakes region, 
Journ. Mammalogy (tm. H. Dirt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a 


copy), 26(2), May 1945, pp. 175-162, 1 fis. (sap). 


Citation of original description and tyve locality, and statement of 
range (also mapped) for 20 subvsnvecies of liustela erminea. 





Conservation 





LS, eh ber F P. wildlife and the farming industry, Rep. Kansas 


State Ba. Agric. (J. C. Mohler, Kensas State Board of Agriculture, Toveka), 
64(266), April 1945, nv. 21-29 (Portrait of speaker). 


Address on importance of wildlife to man, touching on both useful and 
injurious forms and their management, especially on farms and ranches. Sale of 
hunting rights is a notable source of income in Kerr County, Texas. Coopera~- 
tive research and Federal aid in wildlife conservation are discussed as are 
also the relation of erosion control and forest conservation to wildlife preser- 
vation. A sane conservation prosvarn is an econo:.ic necessity. The message is 
amplified in two pages of questions and answers. 

Conservation: Condor, California 
Holland, Henrietta. Amerida's largest flyer, Fauna (Zoological 


Society of Philadelphia, | 34th St. and Girerd Ave., Philadelphia, 4, Pa. 
35 cents a copy), 7(3), Sent. 1945, mm. 86-89, 4 photos, 
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History of knowledge of the condor, notes on its habits, food, former ~ 
and present range, and vicissitudes: Probably 75 or more of the birds still 
exist in a restricted environment and there is no reason’ ‘to believe that any of 
them have been killed by man in recent years. 


Conservation: Dove, Mourning. 





Lincoln, Frederick C. The mourning dove as a game bird, U. S. Fish” 
“and Wiidlife Service, Circular 10 (Supt. of. Documents, Washington 25,3. .C. 
5: cents a copy), 8 pp., 5 figs., 1945. 





Information on the breeding and wintering ranges and migration of t the 
dove, its prolonged breeding season resulting in young being in’the nest at 
times when, shooting seasons have opened, growth of young, natural mortality,: and 


. management. The last section relates only to the setting of the shooting season. 


A foreward by Albert M. Day reads as follows: "The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has long urged delay in the opening of .the hunting season on the mourning dove 
until October 1 or even later in the Southern States east ‘of the Mississippi 
River. Because the hunters, lacking. knowledge of the real need for delayed. 
shooting, failed to support this stand, later September hunting has been per- 
mitted. Administrative agencies unfortunately cannot conduct management 
strictly on the basis of the needs of the creatures involved, but have in addi- 
tion the problem of managing the hunters--just as important and often more dif- 
ficult than managing the birds. Without public support the soundest restric- 
tions are likely to fail. It.is hoped that this leaflet’ will contribute to a 
better public understanding--the most pressing need in present mourning dove 
management." 


Conservation: In England 





Anon. Memorandum on ildlife- Conservation and Ecological Research 
from the National Standpoint. Drawn up by the British “cological Society 
(Cambridge University Press, 200 Euston Road, London, N. W.1, England. 
6 pence a copy), 15 pp., 1945. 


Arguments for the establishment of a Conservation Council, including 
review of the existing state of affairs, statement of needs, previous proposals 
and recent action, and rec commendé tions as to a single national suthority which 
should--"(a) be empower:< So purcue a scientific policy for the advancement of 
ecological knowledge; (b) be free to spend itheir-grant-in-aid at their own dis- 


.. tretion and -to undertake research themselves either in research institutions of 


their own or elsewhere; (c) be responsible for the scientific oversight of all 
the work of the Biological Survey; (d) be responsible for the acquisition, hold- 
ing and scientific administration of the National Reserves, which would in some 
respects be comparable to field stations for the conduct of the observational 
and experimental work for which the Council would be responsible; (e) have the 
duty of supplying, when possible, facts and advice, not only in response to 


+. bona fide inquiries whether -from of ficial or unofficial sources, but also on 
, their” own initiative td any Department or other public or quasi-public body con- 





cerned; (f) be’ required t6 act oweretiy as a Sdeardng house for ecological 
information. " we 
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A combination raft, bull-dozer, and giant rake described and illustrated. 





Jacobsen, W. C. The bounty system and predator control, Califomia 
Fish and Game (Ferry Bldg., San Francisco ll, Calif.), 31(2), April 195 





Review of experience with bounties in various states, with most atten- 
tion to Utah and California. Arguments for, and objections to, bounty systems 
are discussed and the conclusion drawn that bounty plans have proved undesirable 
because "(1) They do not encourage concentration of effort against individual 
livestock and game killers; (2) they do not encourage work when and where most 
needed, e.g-, in the difficult terrain of summer stock ranges, or to protect. 
valuable game species; (3) they permit hunters to concentrate their efforts 
during the season when pelts are prime, and to leave predators unmolested at 
other seasons; (i) their early apparent value in turning in large numbers of 
animals dwindles until those left for 'seed' build up a population sufficiently. 
large to make bounty hunting profitable again; (5) they lead to fraudulent 
practices such as: (a) making claims for predators taken outside the paying 
State or area, (b) releasing trapped females to maintain a breeding stock, (c) 
submitting counterfeit or substitute parts of animals not legally eligible for 
bounty collection; (6) they encourage theft of animals and equipment from co- 
operative and other law-abiding trappers; (7) they do not provide means of 
meeting emergencies, such as rabies outbreaks, or excessive livestock or game 
killings concentrated in isolated regions; (8) the tax imposed to cover bounty 
payments seems at times to be an extra burden on livestock owners, in that it 
returns so little in the way of predator control that they fee} obliged to hire’ 
trappers at their own expense." 





Hurd, C.A. Coyote control methods, Colorado Conservation Comments 
(Colorado Game and Fish Commission, Denver), 8(3), Sept. 1945, pp.9-10, 


Den-hunting is recommended as the primary method, with steel trapping as 
@ supplementary, but not a major, means. Foisoning and the use of cyanide guns 
are criticized as unduly destructuve of other animals. Legislation regulating 
the use of poisons is recommended. 
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9iControl: Bounties 
pp. 53-63, 3 tables. 
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Sampson, Frank W. The coyote problem in Missouri, Missouri Conser- 
vetionist (Missouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson City), 6(7), July 
1945, pp. 4-5, 14-15, 5 photos. 








Coyotes are not always and everywhere inimical to man's interests. The 


tiifood habits are reviewed and the role of "killers". discussed. In 19, boun- 
ities were paid on 4,564 wolves or coyotes in Missouri. The characteristics, 
{flife history, diseases, and parasites of the coyote are briefly summarized. 








Bb ddaddis tes! Dy REVIis: No. 44 , October, 1945 ‘. 


Distinction from-other predetors is explained, both as to appearance and mode 
of attack. Cooperative control in liissouri is described, same of tue methods 
set forth, and losses exemplified. 


Control: Coyote 





Young, Stile ey F., ¢ and Herold i, Dobyms. Coyote control by. jeans 
of den hunting, U. S. De. %. Of the Iz iterior, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Circular 7 (Supt. of Documents, washington, D. C. 5 cents a copy), 8 pp., 


2 figs., 1945, _ . . 


Den hunting is an important means of coyote control; qualifications and 
equipment of the hunter, breeding habits and number of young, and denning sites 
and habits. of the animals are described; and sugsestions made as to finding 
dens and destroying the young.z:"> ° 


Control: Effective nsw poison 





Kalmbach, E.R. "“"Ten-:ihty," a war-produced rodenticide, Science 
(Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 15 cents a copy), 102(2644), Aug. 31, 1945, 
PP. 232-235, . 





One of ea number (approximately indiected by its designation) prepared 
and tested in laboratories seemed effective enough for trial under field con- 
ditions. Compound 1080 (sodium fluorcccetate) is highly toxic to a variety of 
small mammals and must, thereforo, be uscd with great care. There is some 
evidence that tolerance is aoguired by ingestion of sublothal doses. However; 
in a field test in the Southern States, outstanding results in ret control were 
obtained. The poison was also found to be deadly to various rodents in the 
West. The manufacture of the poison is still on a small scale but in volume 
production, it probably will be relatively cheap. Its devclopment assures this 
country of an effective and economic rodent poison regardless of future inter- 
ruptions to the importetion of squill and strychnine. 


Control; Pheasant damage to com 





Mohler, Levi hie Pheasants in the corn, North Dukota Outdoors (State 
Game and Fisi Department, Bisimrck. 5 cents a/copy), &(2), Aug. 1945, 
pp. 13-14, ati 





Protection of sprouting corn by distributing shelled ripe corn about the 
edges of field just as the planted grain is emerging from the ground, “Exveri- 
ence With repellents has generally not been too successful." Shoo¥ing is not 
recommended, Abundange of cutworms attracts vheasants and increases damage © 
corn. 


Control: Rat by ssuill 





Green, oie D. Red squill as a raticide, Soan and Sanitary 
Chemicals (Hac Wair-Dorland Co., Inc., 254 west Slst St., New York l, 
N. Y.), 20(11), Nov, 1944, pp. 101-102, 133. 
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Essential qualities for an ideal rat poison are safety (as regards other 
anirals), effectiveness, economy, and availability. Each of the principal sub- 
stances long used in the United Stategeearsenic, barium carbonate, phosphorus, 
and strychnine--is "dangerous to all forms of wild and domestic animals and to 
human beings.” Red squill, being more or tess specific for rats, was a welcome 


addition to control facilities. Its source, a plant of the lily family 


(Urginea maritima), is desgrined and its ets i and commercial ranzes set forth. 
Studies were tade to determine the cause of wide variation in toxicity of 
powdered squill bulbs and a method was devised of fortifying snd standardizing 
the product, Other problems that arose also were overcome and the promise is 
that red scuill will remain a denendable and- economical means of rat control, 


Control; Rat fleas 


Osteen a © comemrerens -~- 


Davis, Devid E, The control of rat fleas (Xenopsylla cheopis) by 


ee 


DDI, Puvlic Health Renorts (Sunt. of Documents, Washington 25, D. GC. 10 
cents a copy), 60(18), May 4, 1945, pp. 485-489, 3 tables, 





Account of laboratory and field experiments. "The use of DDT to reduce 
the number of rat fleas is a practical procedure which may be useful in control 
of typhus fever." 


Control; Skunk 


Morris, Re Fe On skunks and. how to remove th 1em, Acadian Naturalist 
University of llew “Brunswick, Fredericton, N. B., Canada), 2(5), May.1945, 
pp. 34-59, Pl. 2. 


Violent means result in discharres of scent and are usually undesirable 
anyway becouse of the economic value of the animals (a brief account of the 
food habits is given). Live-trapping and removal is recomaended. The trap is 
described and illustrated. The sinks were released at distances of from 7 to 
2-5 miles from the noint of capture and none. returned. 


Control; Souirrel ddmice to pecans 


<< owe 





Anon. Tin shield keeps squirrel demage low in orchard, Texas Gane 
na Fish (ila ta Bldge, Austin, Texas. 10 eents a copy), 3(6), May 1945, 
e 15, 2 fig 


‘3 p 


Description and illustration of shields which should be placed 5 to 10 


feet from the sround and extend about 15 aoe a from the tree. General direc- 


tions for their use are given. 


Control; Turtles 


——— Se eee 


(Schwartz, Charles \J,] An efficient turtle trap, liissouri Conser- 


vationist (jlissouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson City), 6(7), July 
1945, ». 7, 1 photo, 


Baited double-snring steel tran fastened to the underside of a floating 
board, 


offi 
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Cycles: Grouse, Ruffed 





t 

Buch, Roy NI. Firat ruffed gmuse census ‘completed, North Deiota 

Outdoors (State Game and Fish Dept., Bisrerck. 5 cents a cépy), 7(10), 
April i945, pv. 6. + ' 





In 1940-41, strip counts in ‘the Turtle Mountain region indicated.a popu~ 
, lation of 100,000 birds; in 1944-45, there were only about a tenth as many, It 
is hoped to mae 2 clos er study of the cycle there. 


Destruction; suk, Great 





Fishes, Jimes, Alfred Newton and the aux, Bird Notes & News - 
(22 Victori® St., London, S. wi. 1, England, 1 shilling a copy), 21(5), 





Accour.t of his study of the great auk, in which its final appearances in 
Iceland and the British Archi-elego ate related; there is some reference to the 
end of the bird in Anerican waters, and 2 table of mounting prices of eggs of 
the bird from 1819 (12 shillings) to 1934 (315 pounds). 


Destruction; firds by storm 





Hill, Norman P, The 1944 hurricane in New England, Auk (Frederick C. 
Lincoln, Fish and \Jildlife Service, Dept, of the Interior, ‘Ashington 25, 
D. C, $1.00 a cony), 62(3), July 1945, pp. 410-413, 1 table. 





Taoulation of records of birés apparently brought in. by the wind end 
comment on mortality, "On Cape Cod, amall lend birds vanished from the coastal 
areas with the storm, There tms. nc trace of them inland nor did they return 
so it seems likely they perished, A week later, the Starlings, Meadovlarks and 
Redwings were present in very suall.fractions of their -expected populations. | 
Also many gulls were found dead, It is obviously impossible to make a guess as 
to mortality amonz the Siirmers and terns, but a high one may be susrected." 


Destruction; Birds by storm 





eC] Lure, H. Blliott, Effects of a tornado on. bird life, Auk 
(Frederick C >. Lincoln, Fish and Jildlife Service, Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. Ce. $1,00 a cory), 62(5), July 1945, pp. 414-418, 1 pl. 





Iowa, Description of the storm, its damage to vegetation, and destruc- 
tion of birds. An estimted 1,000 Were of ed in a town 100 acres in extent. 
The storm — vontly destroyed more than 90 percent of the birds in the path of 
its vortex. A month later the bird ponulation (exclusive of Enzlish sparrows) 
was only 4 Fh liters of norral, 


Destruction: a 4 DDT 


-—<—<-<—-- 


Lan: ford, R, Re, et 31. Renorts on the effect of DDT and other 
insecticides on the nuturel fauna und flora of the forest, methods of appli- 
cation and poe non devices used Research Division of Lands and Forests, 


Province of Ontario (Toronto), 


-o- 





tes. Red. 3, 53 Po,, tables, 1945 (processed). 
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Field work was done and chapters contributed to the Report on wildlife . 
by Re R. Langford, James Savage, E. Be Se Logier, Ce Ee Hope, Re E, Mackie, and 
other assistance rendered by Le Le Snyder, and A» F. Coventry. The experiments 
are recounted in some dete+1 in accowmts which contain data on natural food 
habitse Each chapter has’a summary and there is a general discussion of the 
results, together with conclusions anc recommendations by Re R. Langford from 
which the following excerpts are quoted: "It is clear that there would be little 
direct injury to mammals and birds even in large scale spraying operations. At 
the same time there is no doubt that insectivores of both groups would suffer | 
indirectly from extensive killing of forest insects. The extent of this injury 
and the resultant effect on the predators of these animals is at present unknown 
and can only be assessed by population studies in experimental areas.. Amphibians 
and reptiles would suffer a heavy death toll as the result of spraying. The - 
natural fertility and migration of these species would probably enable the popu= © 
lation to withstand such a devredation provided it were not too extensive or 
oft répeated." "It is impossible. to predict accurately the indirect and extended 
effect resulting from the killing over large areas of the forest insects which 
are the food of such an assemblage of anim&ls, many birds, insectivorous mammals, 
amphibians and fish, This effect'and the effect on their predators could only 
be determined by population studies of experimental areas before and after spray- 
inge Strip spraying or spraying the edge of an area infected with insect pests 
should not prove disastrous to the normal fauna of*the forest provided the area 
sprayed is not too extensive nor the spraying repeated too often. Even under 
these conditions, in the first years of the work, it would be wise to check on 
the injury to the aquatic and terrostrial fauna of the area," 





Destruction: Dove, hite-winged 


Jones, Chase G.- Past and .present whitewings, Texas Game and Fish 
(Walton Bldg., Austin), 3(10), Sept. 1945, pp. 13, 18, 3 photos, col. cover 
illustration. 





"Twenty years ago there were at loast three million whitewings in the 
Rio Grande Valley." The: were ruthles:ly slaughtered, however, and wasted, 
often only the breasts being used. Even so, people in the Valley decided the 
season wasn't long enough, appealed and got one running from July 1 to-November. 
Parent birds were destroyed and eggs and young perished in the nests by the 
thousands. The opening of the season was then advanced successively to August 
8, August 20, and September 1. Then the whitewing came under the protection of 
the Federal Government and the season was further shortened. Loss of habitat 
is also working against the whitewing and it is a question whether shooting of 
the bird can continue. 


Destruction: Mammals 





Harper, Francis, Extinct and vanishing mammals of the Old World 
(American Committee for International Wild Life Protection, Zoological Park, 
New York 60, N olede ae Puble 12, zv 850 pp., frontispieco and 67 figs. 
1945, 





A companion volume relating to the Western Hemisphere was noted in WILD- 


LIFE REVIEW-No, 36, March 1943, p. 6; the author of that work, the late 


-96 
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Glover M..Allen, is 2 contributor to this, Summarizing vast. bibliographic 
research, this, work reviews the stntus of extinct and vanishing mammals for the 
world, by countries, an@ by half-century periods, Somewhat more than 2 hundred 
forms have been exterminated, The main body of this work consists of’ accounts 
of the extinct or threstened mammis by species and often by subspecies, 
Reference to.the orisinul (and sometimes other) scientific deseription and to 
illustrations and vernacular naceg (invented if necessary) general des¢ription, 

history, status, and often suggestions for preservation, ere given, The bioli- 
ography (with its regional index) occupies 78 pages and there is also a4 
thorough genercl index. - The work reflects credit on ell concerned: sponsors, 
contributors, cuthor, and illustrator (Zari Lincdin Grole}. 


Diseases and Parasites: Bumblefoot in horned owl. ~- : 
Stoner, Dayton, end Lillian 0. Stoner, An exemple of-bumblefoot in 
the great horned owl, Auk (Frederick C, Lincoln, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Dept. of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. $1,00 a copy), 62(3), July 
1945, pp. 405-408, Lple ; eer . 





- Deseription and illustration of a specinen gis da New York that had 
aerge tumors on its less, which, upon examination, appeared to result fram a 
milady like that of poultry, lmowm as burtblefoot, 


Diseases and Parasites: Rat, bite fever 





Richt er, Curt P. Inciéenee of rat bites and rat bite fever in 
Baltimore, Journ. Amer. liedic«i ASSOC, (5355 N,- Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. 25 cents a copy), 128(5), June ©, 1945, pp. 524-326 , 2, figs. 





Discussion of experience at. the-Johns Hopkins Hos: pital, swimrized as 
‘follows: "(1) \ithin an area of less than 2 square miles in the city of Balti- 
wore 4 minimum of 93 persons were bitten by rats during the four year period 
from 1939 to 1945; (2) of these persons 65 received treatment. at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, which is “located within the 2 square mile jarea; (3) of this 
number 7, or 10,7 nar cent, developed rat bite fever, None died; (4) the age 
of the patients ranged fror. 2 months to 65 years. Sixty per cent were babies 
under 1 year of age; (5) the patients were bitten while asleep, The. hands and 
face, which are exposod during sleep, were most frequently bitten, In many. 
instances the bites did little more than puncture the skin and drew blood 
vefore the paticnts were awakened; imusome cases, however, pert of the face was 
chewed away; (6) the éridence indicates that once having, bitten a human. being 
the rats are apt to bite other human beings; (7) it was concluded that the rat . 
regards the sleeping infant or adult es a source of food, In most ‘jnastances the 
first bite awakens the victim, frichtens the rat away and thus interrupts the 
meal; (8) Persons are mich more apt to be bitten in heavily infested. districts 
with poor housing and living conditions; (9) the high incidences of rat bites 
and the probably mich higher incidence of actual physical contact bettveen the 
rets and human beings my itidicate that physical contact constitutes an over- 
looked channel for the transmission of diseases from rats to human beings,” 
Editorial comment (p, 367) emphasizes the seriousness of rat menace and cone 
-Cludes, "Continuous active steps mst be taken to control the pest of rets with 
every meane available.” 
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Diseases and Parasites: Raet=bértie "= 





Rimreich, A. S., and°R, 3, ‘yn; 





population. of Jacksonville, ‘Fla.,° ‘Public 


2 figs., 7 tebiec. 


". detobers: 1945 


a Oe oo nee we +e 


ee ean 


A study. of the rodent~ee}oparasite. 
Heaith Reports (Supt. of Documents, 
Weshington 25,-D. C. 10 seats" 4 + CODY), 66(31), Aug. 3, 1945; PP. ry cpa 


‘Study of infestation rate as eH index to the menace of rat-borne a 
diseases, Data. ‘are presented on the incidence.o? 4° species of ‘fleas; 3 of 


mites, and 2 of anoplure, by hosts (Rattus nomvevicus end 2. 





ttus) and months, 


They are also treated mthematically and ‘rorrelated with. weather conditions: and” 


environmental units. The relation of 


is discussed, 


Diseases and Pamsites: Spotted fever 





the findings to e 


epidemiological .studies 


’ Jellison; wn. + The gooeray hical distribution of Rocky Mountain 





spotted fever and ! fall cotton 
Public Health Reports (Supt. of Documents, Jashington 25, D. C. 
& copy), 60(33), Aug. 17, 1945, pp. 958-961,41 fig. -(map).-- 


hil in the western United States, 
:10 cents 


‘In 12 western states, 96.58 percent of the spotted fever cases cecur | 
wishin the range of this rabbit which is known to harbor the disease, suggest- 


ing that it may be a: natural reservoir: of the virus, ° 


Dh senees and Femaites: Tulsrent2 











Bitiiography of 6 titles. 


tis, A. R., R. Holdenried, D. S: Longanecker, and K. Meyer. 





A tad study of latent tularania in rovests with a list of a 





natiirally infeeted vertebretes, Journ. Infectious $iseeses. Uni versity of 
Chicago Press, 5750-ELlis Ave,, Chicago, I1l. nor: a copy), 76(2). 


| UarébeApril, 1945, 2p. 115-119, tebles. 


Marin County, California. . Author’! summery: 
fection was found in Rattus nor cus, 
maniculatus, “None of their -ectora 


ifornieus, and Per 


tiicrotus cal Pecquyscus 
tas were wasn fected; 3}: the; pogsidilj 


#1) Latent, ‘eilareata in- 


ty of 


an aefogenic transmission of tularemia among some rodents ip ‘suggested; (3) @ 


of 36 titles. 





Diseases and Porneites; Visceral gout vs 


‘list of vertebrates known to he nat vursilg infected with tr): 
This is for the world ad Ape ishe% 4B Ait d ef, birey end sams 


J 


t 


Biueingrtyhy 


Nestler, Ralph B. Visceral gout 2 symptom of ‘Aqvitaninosis,. Journ,--° 
Wildlife t' (Pf. F. English, 206 wane Blades — eee. Pa. 
$1.00 fa copy), 9{3), July 1945, Pe 255, 


‘ 


- 


. ‘Biseussion of two recent publications on this genes CEs birds and. sant 
on experimenta. thet isidicated ft to- sce seeses sean ies nseaibes 
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Diseases and Parasites: Acanthocephala,” K ryttinor mets 


Van Cleava;: hridy J. "fhe: ‘status: of the acantlocep halan senmus 
"Ary thhhoshynahus, ; with Sarticular referexce to the “yalidity.of A. brevis, 
‘rans. ‘Amer, Micresconical Soc. (Jomes EZ, Ackert, Krvisas Stat te College, 
‘- Manbat tar) 64(2), \pril 1945, pp. 135-137, I pl. . 












Wellina:a synonyn. 
biography of 10 


Validit;-.of.the: generic asst, “ment : confirmed ;~ 30 : 


ar species of fisbnenting® birds Gdued ito: she Host ist. Bh 
as... “ x 


* Ditsedses. aud Eerbites:. “AcontSocertsia, Pol yori. 








WateCieeve, Hort ev J. i. new species of the acant*ecephalah genue* 
Polymorphus frou the American coot, Joyzr:.: PiMisitdlegy” (Séi ence 7 


Lancaster, Pa, $1.50 2 corr), Sil: ay. APE 1340, DD. 1RERED 3 P, 








P. trochus 35, description, ittistration,: cabiphrative notes; N. Ye Ohio. 
Bibliography of 5 Th A eaaahe ’ See) 


Diseases: ‘and Piraiites: . Blood: dasiidsves obras 





Fallis, + Mupmeys: Population ‘trends: and ‘phadd pargsites of: muted: 
grouse in’ Ontario, Journ. Wildlife Management: (P. 3. Mizlish, 206 For pis 
‘Bdge, Stats Colleges Pa. $1.00 a copy}, 908), July 194% P< 405-2064: 
Bhs $,-2 figs., 1 table. Rene Sin ageeetee eT 


- 


Discussion and graphing of fluc tuations ;: a. sharp decrease, in. ‘the ruffed 
greuse population in 194°: and‘1949- is: indlegted, “The blood paresites. are dis- 
cussed ‘and elie. of: then (Plasmodi tm) is illustrateds::.The*inéidence of ‘parasites 
of S geneta in-bitds collected ix “tie years Boecified ‘is ‘tabulated... They. miy 
have pathogenic . sieniticanees Bibl iography y of 6 titles; .':” 


eles? 





Diseases ‘and Paresites: paced pares ites. 
7 ‘e es 
b tern £5, oe. ‘mes 
oe h, tHllis He. BYb0d. ‘perest oe © of” Leatstaia ‘binds, Proc, Loutssam 
b> Ouisiane Stet te icine cers oe ade ele 8, “Dec. 


1944, pps 77-62,, 2 takes oo" | gosr = 


é it} a ths” P Pat Anh o> ele ee? ° ; 7 ‘ 
+ boLRewlew of the + Higonian: ii terature ( 16 tities “ial and ore ro, of the | 
Rie of” blood’ ‘pefdsites repattec, The meth.4s used in the Louisjane <study 
are “noted and the results presente’ in table and berets: ae. vires —" 
30 Speties, only "tua. were found in fect de ci 
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Diseuses and Parasites;. r lw Irs Es waging 4% a ee = ’ ae 
5 9 es Oe CLs. Sameera ; ek, Ree ae 

sherty, Ellsworth C, ‘the neiitode iunjvorns (Suborder, Stromey~ _ 

‘s ine). « North @merican deer of the gems OAocoi leurs; Parasi tology {Came 

on. bridge University Press,’.%00: Suston Rosd, London, Ne." 2)" frgland. 37 

alilrings''a CORY)» 36 (GH): Merch 1945, pp. 199-208, 11 figs. 


Review of literature (£7 titles cited, ; nievery of knowledge of the 
deer lungworns ; descrintion, measurements, lustrations of Preunostrongyi* 











tenuis nu, ap, fran the white-talled deer (17 ‘Y.); critical discussion of ot 
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species from the white-tailed and the mle deer; host-parasite list in which 7 
species of lun“vorms are included; nomenglatorial alterations, 


Diseases and Parasites: Diptera, Protocalliphora 





Neff, Johnson A. liaggot infestation of nestling mourning doves, 
Condor (i/. Lee Cheaikers., Robincon Road, Topanga, Calif. 50 cents a copy), 
47(2), March-April 1945, pp. 75-76. 





Maggots were found in the nests of five-species of birds. This account 
deals with those of the mourning dove for which season and degree of infesta- 
tion, habits and parasites of the fly larvae (Protocalliphora spp.), and re- 
actions and mortality of the dove nestlings are discussed. Fatalities were 
indirect, being caused by the young doves tumbling out of the nests in their 
efforts to dislodge the imzgots. No fewer than 85 maggots were found in a 
single nest. 








Diseases and Parasites: Helminths of armhibians and reptiles 


Rankin, Jonn S., Jr. An ecolosical study of the helminth parasites 
of amphibians and reptiles of western Massachusetts and vicinity, Journ 
Parasitology (Science Press, Lancaster, Pa, $1.50 a copy), 31(2), April 
1945, pp. 142-150, 1 table. . 





Host list (19 spp.) showing percentage of incidence of the paresites; 
annotated catalog of the helminths, naming their hosts, and recording particu- 
lars of their occurrence. The forms involved are: Trematoda 12; Nematoda 10; 
Cestoda 4; and Acanthocephala l. Dibliogrephy of 20 titles. 


Diseases and Parasites; Nematoda, Abbreviata 











Morgan, Banner Bill. The nematode senus Abdbreviata (Travassos, 
1920) sa 1927, American [lidland Naturalist {Notre Dame, Ind. $1.00 
a copy), 34(2), Sevxt. 1945, pp. 485-490. 





History and definition of the genus, parasite-host list for the world 
end notes on 3 species reported from reptiles and amphibians from the United 
States. Two-page bibliosrarhy. 


Diseases and Parasites: Nematoda, Trich 





Chandler, Asa C. Trichiris species from California rodents, Journ. 
Parasitology (Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 31(4), Aug. 


1945, pp. 284-266. 





Notes on four species, three of which are described as-new: Trichuris 
citelli from Gitellus beecheyi; T. perognathi from Perognathus cali*ornicus; is; and 
T. neotome fron Neoto:n fuscires, all from Californie 
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Diseases and Parasites: Siphonant era, Oropsylla 





Jellison, “ii. Le. Siphon-ptera: The genus Oropsylla in North America, 
Journ, Parasitolos: (Seieuce Press, Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 31(2), 
April 1945, pp. 85-97, 3 nls, 


An illustrated taxonomic review of 4 species wit: synonymy, descriptions, 
maps of ranges, and collection gata including nernes of hosts, These fleas are 
parasites primarily of Citellus, Callosnermophilus, Cynomys, and liarmota. 
Bibliography of 19 titles, 


Diseases and Parasites: Tremtods, Neorenifer 





Self, J. Teuwsue, i. now trematode, lfeorenifer crotali, from the 


rattlesnaxe, Journ. Yersitology (Science Press, ‘Leneuster, Pe. 31.50 a 
copy), 31( 3), June 1945, ji>. 2l0eW2i1, 1 tig. 


Froii Crotalus utrox, Olldahorea; Ccescriction, measurements, illustration, 
comparative notes. 





Diseases and Parasites: Of stelone 
Lucker, John T,, and GS. Dilomans.. The distribution of Pseucostertagia 





bullosa and sorie new a “oy pemtodes from Pronghorn antelope (Antilo- 
capra americanz), Proc. of the Melsintholoyical Society of jiashington 
(Hana M. Buhrer, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Ita.), 12(1), Jan. 1945, 
pp. 2-4, 





This parasite occurs in both antelones and domestic sheep; the former in 
the opinion of the uzuthors being probabl: the primry-.hoct. Six other nema- 
todes from antelores also are reported. 


Diseases and Parasites: Of bobwhite 





Webster, J. Dan, and C. J. Addis. Helminths from the bob-vhite 
quail in Texas, Journ. ee ee Press, Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 
a copy), 31(4), Aug. 1945, np. 286-287 





Results of examination of 290 birds, as to 4 species of cestodes and 3 
of nematodes, ; 


Diseases and Parasites: Of cantive sane birds 





Lester, Clarles T. Treatment of scaly lezs and sticktight fleas, 
Modern Garie Breeding (2S i. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 25 cents 2 copy), 
15(8), Aug. 1945, De 4. , 





Treatment for these ills of captive gallinaceous birds. 
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Diseases and Parasites; Of fox, red 


Portman, Roland Vi., and Paul D, Dalxe. Infestation of a red fox by 
Amblyomma ‘americanum, Journ. Beonomic Rntomology CB. Be Cory, College Park, 
Md. -75 cents 2 copy); 38(35), June 19455 De 397, 








A Missouri specimen had more than 150 larvae, nymvhs, and edults of this 
tick embedded in the skin of its abdomen, 


Diseases and Parasites: Of-gull, herring 








Beaudetse, FoR. Aspergillosis and parasitism in a gull, Birde. 


(Char: .es B. Floyd, 210 South St., boston, Mass, 75 cents a copy), 


May 


az 
16(3), July i9 945, pp. 99-101, 


Lesions of a herring gull found dead in New Jersey (?) and associated 
parasites, which included nematode (1), cestodes (2), acanthocephalid (1), and 
isperg illus funigatus. Cther tosts of taese interlopers are mentioned. 
Bibliography of 9 title ° 





Diseases and Parasites: Of tare, snowshoe 





Erickson, Arnold B, ‘Jorms, cycles, and.snowshoe hares, Conservation 
Volunteer (Minnesota Dent. of Conservation, St. Paul), 8(48), Sept.-Oct,. 


diate J eee 


1945, pp. 40-44, 3 graphs, 





The hare cycle and the relation of helminths to it are discussed, Five 
kinds of roundworms and one of taneworm of the 19 svecies identified in about a 
thousand autopsies are considered significant in causing mortality. Their 
incidences and the lesions they cause are set forth. Parasites are only one of 
the factors causing fluctuations in the numbers of hares but their influence 


Ss 


should not be overloolced, 





Diseases and Parasites: Cf hawk, duck 

Preble, NormenA,. Notes on the duck hawi in Ashland County, Ohio, 
Auk (Frederick C. Lincoln, Fish and ‘Jildlife Service, Dert. of the Interior, 
ia@shington 25, D. ©. 31.00 « cony), 62(3), July 1945, p, 456, 


Notes on parasites of a collected specimen, including one species each 
of trermatode, cestode, and nermtode, 


Diseases and Far rasites: f mouse, 700d 


et A a ——-—— = 





Wilson, L. Jayne, Parasites collected fro: wood mouse in dest 
Virsinia, Journ, Marra ogy (‘ing H. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
31.00 a copy), 26(2), Imy 1945, >. 200, 





From Peromyscus leucopus, including Coleoptera, Sizhonaptera, Diptera, 
Arachnida, and Neratoda 
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Diseases and Parasites; Of rat, cotton 





Baylis, H. 4. Helminths from the American cotton-rat (Sigmodon 
hisvidus), Annals & lie. of Nat. Hist. (Taylor * Francis Ltd., Red Lion 
Court, Fleet 5+., London, EB. C. 4, England), Ser. 11, Yol. 12, No. 87, 
AUg. 1945, pp. 189-195, 2 fies. 





Five species of nematodes ana 5 of cestodes, of which Trichostrongylus 








Sigmodontis is described as new; measurements ani iliustretions also are ziven,- 


but no tyne locelity. Bibliogranhy of 13‘titles,’ 





Ecology: Birds of elm-maple forest “us 


Twomey, Arthur C. The bird population of 1n elm-maple forest with 
special reference to asrection, territorialism, «nd coactions, Ecologicai 
Monographs (Duke Univercity Press, Durtum, N. C. 31,50 a copy), 15(2), 
April 1945, pp. 171-205, 12 figes., 9 tables, 





Review of liter:t:re (40 titles cited), especially that bearing on the 
Study area near Urbana, Illindis, which with the methods of investigation are 
described. Fluctuations of the bird population are discussed by seasons, and 
territories accordine to the strat: occupied. Population density and food co- 
actions alsg are discussed. ‘i.e avefage area per pair wes ,74°acre in 1954 and 
-79 in 1935. The :10st abundant foods were selected, The avian population is 
an important influence in the environment. ' 





Ecology: “Cover 





Palmer, E. Laurence. Cover, Cornell Rural School Leaflet (iv. Y. 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca), 38(4), 1945, 
32 ppe, illus, 





This educational setae treats in text and cartoons the need of wild- 
life for cover and discusses; permanent and temporary cover, cover in relation 
to food supply, fencerows, runways, and water, silt, snow, soil as cover, the 
relation of cover and soil conservation, gens and homes, and concealing colofa- 
tion. Suggestions are made as to whet we can and should do about cover. 


Keoloty: Cruising radius, turtles 





Marchand, Lewis J. he individual range of some Florida turtles, 
Copeia (IM. Graham letting, Carnezie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. $1,00 a copy), 
1945, No. Z, June, DD. 75-77. Pn ’ 





Norrml range not exceeding 300 yerds. 


Eeonomics; Coyote fur y ang t 





Markley, Merle H., Seasonal fur primeness- of the coyote in the 
western United States, Journ. ‘Wildlife Management (P.°F. English, 206 
Forestry Bldg., State Collese, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 2(3), July 1945, pp. 
227-231, 2 tables. 
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Review of literature.on food habits and economic value of coyotes, Fur 
fron the wi ipa st is least, that from the northwest of most, value. Pelts 
bring from 36.00 to 318.50 each; their total amnual value for the United States 
is about a million dollars, FPrimeness is defined and its ‘seasonal “duration 
discussed and tabwlated. Bibliography of 8 titles, 


Keonomics: OQverflow lands A se cacaee 





Belirose, Frenk C., Jr. Relative values of drained and undrained 
bottomland .in Illinois, Journ. Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 
Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(3), July 1945, pp. 


161-182 ’ Ms) figs., 9 tables. 





Wil Labi fe lands probably will be better managed when knowledge of how to 
manige them anproaches in quality thet available for arable lends. . To increase 
public geet. their value needs to be emphasized’and illustrative examples 
are cited. ‘(Aidlife resources of Illinois bottomlands are appraised and income 
from Rice Sites from duck hunting, trapping, and fishing is tabulated and dis- 
cussed. The possidilities from management cf the crea in relation to each of 
these activities is set forth. The cost of drainage and flood control opera- 
tions and their effects upon crop and wildlife yields are recounted and recom- 
mendations are made as to future policies. Flood hazards have been increased, 
not decreased, oy leveeing and draining, and flood damage amounts to 1 to 3 
million dollars annually in the State. ‘iorth-while income from the management 
of overflow land for wildlife and for recreation based upon it is possible and 
the valve of managed land compares favorebl: with that of drained areas used 
for agriculture, Bibliography of 15 titles. 


Food Habits: Birds as prey of aquatic animals 





Gless, im. Ee Fishes and other aquatic animals’ preying | on birds, 
Ibis (Taylor &% Francis Ltd,, Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London, E. C.°4, 
England. 12 shillings 6 pence a copy), 87, July 1945, pp. 422-435. 





Compilation including a few American instances, Bibliography of 18 


Food Habits; 3irds vs pests 








Roebucl:, A. How wild birds benefit agriculture. Scottish Society 
for the Protection of \.ild Birds (207 Vest George St., Glasgow, C. 2, 
Sc otland), 4-page folder, 


Specific instances of notable destruction of insect and weed pests by 9 
Pecies of birds. The same author »ublished also 5 additional examples of use- 
fu bird work in Bird Notes and News, Vol. 17, 1936, pp. 8-10. 


. 


Food Habits: Deer darmsze to jack pine 





LeParron, Russel K., and Shaler Z, Aldous, Jack pine vs. deer 
browse, Conservation Volunteer (l-innesota De ent...of Conservation, St. Paul), 
8(48), Sept.-Oct, 1945, pp. 23-24, 1 pl. 





ait, 





October, 1945 
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"Jaci: pine is an important source of pulpwood, mine timbers, and box 
lumber bolts, and any interference with its growth is a.serious mtter,." On 


one forest practically all seedlings had been severely browsed by deer, Damage} « 


is greatest where deer populations are excessive and herd reduction may be 
warranted for the sood of the animals themselves as well as to assure future 
supplies of -jack pine lumber, 

Food Habits: Deer food made available by ice storm 


+e. - — 





Curtis, James D. Deer food produced by ice storm, Journ, jAldlife 
Management (F. F. Mnglish, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa. $1,00 
a copy), 9(3), July 1945, pp, 257-258, 





From trees thrown by an ice storm, the kinds and numbers and the utili- 
zation of which by deer ard rabbits are indicated, 


Foo¢g Habits: Duck damage to grain 





Saugstad, Stanley, Duck damage, North Dakota Outdoors (State Fish 
and Game Dept., Bismarck, 5 cents a ccpy), 8(1), July 1945, pp. 810, 
2 photos, 1 graph. 





Ww 


Derage to durum vheat, slight during the nesting season, became serious 
when flocks formed to txe number of 10 to 14 thousand ducks (mallards and pin- 
tails). Shooting 2t evening when the birds were coming in resulted in rapid 
decrease in the number of duck visitors. The monetary loss on the single farm 
Studied was estimated at 31,49, 


Same material in Bimonthly Bulletin, North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Fargo), 7(6), Tuky-Awcust 1945, pp. 17-20, 2 photos, 


Food Habits: Rodents vs. fir geeaés 





Kreuch, Hermann, Influence of rodents on natural regeneration of 
Douglasfir in the Southwest, Journ. Forestry (825 Mills Bldg., washington 
6, De Ce. SC.cents = copy), 43(8), -ug. 1945, pp. 585-589, 5 tables, 





Poor restocking of cutover stands is largely due to the destructive 
aetivities of rodents, particularly mice, The author reports and tabulates his 
findings and ures the control of rodents in years when there are good crops of 
the fir seeds, In uncut virgin S€ands, light cutting and complete disposal of 
Slash may be 211 that is required to control the rodents, 


Food Habits: Squirrel damage to pine 





Schantz-Hansen, T. Red squirrel damage to mature red pine, Journ. 
Forestry (ills Bldg., washington 6, D. C, 50 cents a copy), 45(8), Aug. 
1945, pp. 604-605, 1 table. 





Minnesota, Severing the tips of branches which fall to the ground and 
‘apparently are not eaten, Seriousness of the damage is not estimated nor is 
control.sugeested, The same type of injury noted on a lesser scale for jack 
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Food’ Habits: Utilization of grapes 


em om 





Massey, Ae Be Native grapes, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
», (Blacksburg), Bul. 38(9), July 1945, 20 pp., 5 figs. 





Interesting and- useful account of the wild grapes of Virginia with’ full 
reference to their value as cover and food for wildlife, The characteristics, 
utility, and propagation.of the grapes“are discussed, and 14 species and 
varieties are commented upon. , 


Food Habits: Of anphibians and reptiles 





Schonberger, Clinton F, Food of some amphibians and reptiles of 
Oregon and Washington, Copeia (M, Graham Netting, Carnegie Ii:seum, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, $1,00-a copy), 1945, No. 2, June, pp, 120-121, 





Results of stomach analyses for one species of‘frog (37 specimens) , 1 


- toad (32), 1 lizard, and 3 snakes. 


“ ar SR 





Food Habits: Of vobwhite 


Allen, Ralph H,, Jr., and Allen i. Pearson, Summer food of bobwhite 
quail, Alabama Conservation (5-7 North Bainbridge St., Montgomery 4, Ala.), 
17(1), July 1945, pp. 5, 12, 2 photos, 1 table, 





Report’ .on contents of 38 crops collected in the Limestone Valleys Soil 
Province, Vegetable foods comprised 68 percent of the total; leading item 
seeds of Johnson grass, Legumes contributed 24 percent, less than half the 
winter proportion, Grasshoppers predorinatéd among animal foods, 


Food Habits: Of bobwhite 








Laessle, Albert M, A study of quail -food habits in peninsular 
Florida, Proc,. Fla, Acad. Sci, (Raymond F, Bellamy, Florida State College 
for “iomen, Tallahassee), 7(2-3), June-~Sept, 1944, pp, 155-171, 1 pl., 9 
tables, 





Ecology of the study area; ethods of the investigation; report on food 
by percentages of dry weight for 200 birds. The findings are tabulated, dis- 
cussed, and surmaarized, and all identifications are listed. Percentages were 
for; vegetable food 86, animal 14, Seasomal variations were adait as pronounced 
aS in northern localities, animal matter contributing 25.2 percent in summer and 
only 1 percent in winter, Plants of 4 genera (Chamaecrista, Galactia, Quercus, 
and Afachis) supplied more thah half of the vegetable food. The largest items 
of animal subsistence were crasshonpers and savfly larvae, iei.zhts of 24 
specimens are discussed, Bibliography of 9 titles. 
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Food tmbits: Of deer, Calumbian black-tailed Say Tn. . ® tech ak 





Cowan, Jan McTageeart.. The ecological relationships of the food of 
the Columbian black-tailed deer, Qdecoileus hemionus columbiamus (Richard- 
son), in the coast forest region of southern Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, Scological Monographs (Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. 31.50 
@ copy), 15(2),-April 1945, pp. 109-139, 17 figs., 22 tables, 








The method of the investigation, the study area, and its plant commni- 
ties are described and the utilization by deer of the principal plants discussed 
and tabulated. The feeding habits of the deer are reported from field -observa- 
tion and stomach analyses, Water and mineral consumption also are considered. 
The effects of deer browsing upon the plants are narrated and browse preferences 
are set forth in text and table. ‘there no livestock are present, the most 
favorable plant ceammnities con support a deer population of from’20 to 30 per 
square mile, Forty deer, per section, however, produce an overgrazed condition, 
About twomthirds of the food is browse, 15 percent arboreal lichens, 5 percent 
mushrooms, and the remainder grasses, sedges, and other htrbs. The paper is 
Well summarized and offers management sugzestions. Bibliography of 9 titles. 

A very thorough and estimable study. saan ' ad 


Food Habits; of lizard,- fence’ 





Cagle, Fred R, ‘ Notes on Sceloporus undulatus undulatus, Copeia 
(ll. Graham Netting, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. $1.00 4 copy), 
1945, No. Z, June, De 122. : 








Notes from examination of 20 stomachs. 


Food Habits: Of salamanders 





Schonberger, Clinton F, Food of salamanders in the northwestern 
United States, Copeia (li, Graham Netting, Carnegie liuseum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$1.00 a copy), 1944, lo. 4, Dec., p, 257, 





Notes on stomach contents of 2 few specimens of 4 species tollected in 
California and Oregon. , 


- Life Histories: Kider, American’ 





Gross, Alfred 0. The present status of the American eider on the ~ 
Maine coast, Wilson Bulletin (Josselyn Van Tyne, University of Michigan, 
Anp Arbor, 50 cents 5s copy), 56(1), March 1944, pp, 15-26, 3 figs. 





In 1907, the ponulation hed been so reduced that apparently only a 
Single pair re:-ined on one island off the Mmine coast, Better protection . 
favored a gradu.il increase until now the number and the range are greater than 
recorded at any time in the past. Counts by islands are given for recent years. 
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Life Histories: Fisher 
Abbott, Jacob 3.* Mir-be.ring dynamite he ae Pennsylvania 
Game News (Penns;lvania Game Co simission, Harrisbur;. 10 cents a CODy) » 
16(2), May 1945, pp. 4-5, 22, 2 figs., 1 tadlé. ~ 


Popular article on the fisher; range, abundance, food hibits; references 
to good illustrations; bibliography of 5 titles. 


Life Histories: Gull, ents ing a P 





Gross, Alfred 0. The laughing gull on the coast of Ma.ne, Bird- 
Banding (Charles B. Floyd, £10 South St., Soston, Mass. 75 cents a copy), 
16(2 & ) ’ April 1945 wy Dpe 50-58. 


a 





Survey of the povulation and of agents affectinz it. Laughing gulls 
displaced terns and are now themselves being crowded out oy herring: and black- 


backed gulls. 3ibliojsrazhy of 11 titles. 








Life Histories; Lizard, Sagebrush 
Woodvury, Marian, and angus Ii, joodbury. Life-history studies of 
the sagebrush lizard Sceloporus ¢c. “ruciosus iS with special reference to 
tion, Herpetolo,ica (Chapman Grant, 2970 Sixth Ave., 
il 


cycles in reproduction, 
Sean Diego 3, Calif.), 2(7-8), April 1945, pp. 175-196, 3 figs. 





1 as are outlined; the animal's appearance 
range, ond habitat are described, anc its life history discussed in some detail. 
Bibliography of "29 tit ; 


Life Histories: Kite, iiississinni 








+ Jackson, A. S. ii 
_Bidg., Austin,’ Tox. 10 
“4 photos. 


ississinpi kite, Texas Game and Fish (\/alton 
cents a-copy), 519), Aug. 1945, pn. 6-7, 26, 


’ 


Appearance, nesting, eggs, incubation, young, food (chiefly grasshoppers 
and cicadas), enemies, flight, need of protection 


Life Histories: Mouse, White-footed 








ea * eee & Sor nee 


a 


Thomsen, Hans Peter. - The winter habits of the northern iwhite-footed 
mouse, Journ, Mammlogy (im. H. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
$1.00 a cony), 26(2), itay 1945, p>. 158-142, 





Results from live-tranpning in lisconsin discussed under the heads of 
movenents, dominance, and territoriality, Author's summary: (1) In the area 
Studied, white-footed mice lived in groups of 6, 5, 4, 4 and 3, during the 
winter mont ha of 1943-44, Females predominated in all but one group; (2) 
individuals of these srouns did not range farther than 50 feet from their 
places of shelter, and Were never caught near the shelter of another ¢ group; 8, 
caged mice of one croup did not tolerate mice from another group; (4) the ca 
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tive mice huddled together in a definite pattern, This pattern is probably 
based on social dominance; (5) ingress of two males occurred 42 eae after the 
removal of a mouse vuit." Pibliogrephy of 14 titles. 


Life Histories; lmuskrat 





Dozier, Herbert L. Sex ratic und weights of muskrats from the 
Montezuma National Jildlife Refuge, Journ. wildlife lanagerent (P. F. 
English, 206 Forestry Bids., Stute College, Pa. $1,00 a copy), 9(3), 
July 1945, pp. 232-237, Pis. L011, 2 tables. . 





Description of the ares and reports on the sex ratio (122:190) in 3,919 
inéivicuels, ‘Weights, amount of fat, cis cuality of pelt are compared with 
those for animals from other sreas. Local opinion as to the value of food 
plants is swrmrized 2nd comrarative notes from other places are offered. 
Bibliography of 6 titles, 


Life Histories; Robin 





Farner, Donald S. The retur: of robins to their birthplaces, 
Bird-Banding (Charles B, Floyd, 210 South St,, Boston, Mass. 75 cents a 
copy), 16(3), July 1945, po. 1-99, 1 fis., 4 tables, 





Review of literature on return 07 birds to the natal locality. Swmary 
of results from banding records of the etrstern rebin in which the habit of 
returning to the birthnlece seems almost invwirieble. The author discusses this 
and cognate findings in relat: ion to systuwetic ornithology, Twoe-nage bibliog- 
raphy. 


Life Histories: Shrew, Short-tailed 





Davis, ijilliam B., and Leonard Joezis, Notes on the life-history 
of the little short-t<iled shre, Journ. Lxmmealosy (im. H. Burt, University 
of Michizan, Amn Arbor, $1.00 2 cony), 26(2), May 1945, po. 136-138, 





Notes on nabitat, burrows, nests, sociability, activity, food, and re- 
production, partly from observition of captive animals, Texas. 


Life Histories: Shrew, short-tsiled, lonsevity of 





Pearson, Oliver P. Longevity of the short-tsiled shrew, American 
liidland Naturalist (Notre Dame, Ind. $31.00 a copy), 34(2), Sent, 1945, 
Pp. 551-546, 4 figs,, < tables, 





Degree of tooth-vear, a reliable indicator of uge, is discussed and 
illustrated. Some short-tciled shrews survive more than one breeding season 
and there prooably is no essential difference in the resulation of their life 
span from that which affects other prolific simll marmels, including deer mice 
for which comparable data are given. 
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life Histories: Skunks 


: Davis, \illiam RB. . Texas skunks, Texas Game and Fish ( 1lton Bldg., 
Austin.. 10 cents a copy), 3(8), July 1945, pp. S-10, 25-26, 3 photos, 
2 maps, ; . 





Six species occur; for each = description (including weight) and notes 
on habits (especially food), life history, and economic value, are given. —~ 


Life Histories: Snake, Bull 





Jackson, Marl. About bull snakes, Animal Kingdom (New York Zoologi- 
cal Society, 650 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 35 cents a copy), 48(3), 
June 1945, pp. 75-79, 2 photos. . 





Popular article, embodying life history notes, esnecially on food habits, 
and an estimate of 35.75 as the annual wilve of an adult bull smke in destroy- 
ing rodents, 


Life Histories: Turtles 





Cagle, Fred R. Home range, homing behavior, and migration in 
turtles, Misc. Publs., icseur: of Zool., University of Michigan (Ann Arbor), 
- No. 61, Nov, 1944, 34 pp., 2 pls., 4 figs., 5 tables. 





Review of, literature on cognate subjects for the group of reptiles (24 
titles cited) and outline of the scope, methods, end locale of the investiga- 
tion. The author thon details his findings as to local activity, home range 
(exists but is rather indefinite and does not indicate territ riclity), homing 
behavior and seasonal migration (both moderately developed) reed migration 
(as by drying up of habitat, reluctantly done and reversed when conditions per- 
mit). 


Life Histories: Vision in owls 





Dice, Lee R. liinimum intensities of illumination under which owls 
can find dead: prey by sight, American Naturalist (Science Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. $1.00 2 copy), 79(784), Sept-Oct. 1945, pp. 385-416. 





Experimental studies with 4 speciés. "Parred, long-eared, and barn owls 
are able to see objects under an illumination of between one-hundredti and one- 
tenth of the light intensity that man requires." The bdurrowing owl, a more 
diurnal species "seems to have somewhat the same ability to see in weak light 
as does man," 


Life Histories: .joodchuck 





Cook, David B. Your neighbor the woodchuck, Audubon lagazine 
(1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 35 cents a copy) , 47(4), July-Aug. _ 
1945, pp. 201-206, 6 photos, 
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wdepapinnge: tates " 


Life history of the woodehuck, -its- sak 3s abe as an excavator, and the” ~ 
valug of its burrows to other creatures, .- Esthetic, ‘and -econanic. vaiues of the 
animal are considered; control when necessarr Shdule: be by ‘shooting. .Gassing 
may kill other animals that take shelter in the dens. There are plenty of 
places where the woodchuck does little harm and should be left in peace, 


Manag sement: Attracting birds 





Mason, C. Russell. Suild bird population with food Plants, Arnoldia 
(arnold Arboretun, Jamaica Plain, ass +s 5(2-3), April 1945, pp. 5-20;°° 
4ypls., 1 fig. soy ey Ta 





On the basis of experience at the Ligose Hill aird-Sanptuary, ‘sharon, 
lassachusetts, the ten :wst highly recommended fruit-bearing plants attractive 
to birds are:Tatarian honeysuckle, buckthorn, red milberry, gray dogwood, red- 
osier dogwood, arrowwwood viburnum, cormon wint erberry, mountain ash, flowering 
crab, and Japanese varbderry. A considerable number of trees, shrubs, and. vines 
are discussed with respect tc their value to birds and the seasons at which 
their fruits are available. Plants valuable 4s cover, and for seeds alone, ;are 
suggested, and & plan offere? for backyard planting. A nore than usually ™ 
valuable publication in thir field, | : 


Managenent: Deer, Jhite-tailed 





Cook, Faxon \j. White-tailed deer in the Great Plains region, 


Journ, Wildlife Mazscenent (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
College, Pa. $1.00 « copy), 9(3), July 1945, pp. 257-242, 1 table. | 





‘Reduced to a low ponulation level in this rezion as elsewhere in the 
latter part of the 19th century, the white-tailed deer have notably responded 
to the protection and: favorable environment afforded by the National wildlife 
refuges. Details are given for several areas in North and South Dakota, 





Management: Deer, \hite-tailed 


Eoin, Panty &. The white-tailed deer in, the Edwards Plateau Region 


of Texas, Texas Gene, Fish, and Ovster Commission (Austin), 92 op, 10 pls., 
14 tadles, May 1945, { 


Deer, though of increasing importance and bringing an income of thousands 
of dollars annually in the Hdwerds Plateau, are in competition with concentrated 
grazing by domestic stock. The deer have decreased in weight, the sex ratio is 
unfavorable, and miinutrition, even starvation, occurs. The resion is described 
and mants age upon the country and its wildlife recovnted. The methods 
of estimating deer muubers are outlined und the results tabulated; densities 
ranged from 21, 4 to 5.1 acres per deer. In Kerr County, “Overstocking With 
Sheep and goats together with drouth x x x resulted in'a,.50 percent reduction 
of the x x x deer population in one year.” In 1942 and, 1923 “the: sex vetio was 
1:4.9 prior to, and 1:11.5 efter, the hunting season.,” Details arg civen of an 
extensive investigation of Weights; "On one ranch the average x x x decreased 
35.04 pounds in eisht years." Stocking (of all ruminants combined) should be 
reduced from the present 70, to 50, animals per section, Limiting factors are 
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varied; malnutrition and parasites were most important. Food habits are exe 
haustively discussed; seasonai ooservations on plants eaten and stomach analyses 
are tabulated. Deer economics are worthy of consideration. "As a general con- 
clusion," the author says, “it may be stated that a sound conservation program 
for the white-tailed deer could well be integrated with a sound program of land 
use. The grazing practices which tend to evict this animal are the same prac- 
tices which tend to evict man himself from the soil. Maintenance of more 
favorable vegetative conditions through proper grazing should insure the con- 
tinuance of deer in shootable numbers." Bibdliogravhy of 14 titles, 


Management: Farm wildlife 





English, P. F. Havens for wildlife, Pennsylvania Farmer (Capper- 
Harman-Slocum, Inc., 15 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa.), 133(3), Aug. 11, 
1945, pp. 54, 70, 2 photos, 





Some of the pros and cons of clean versus "natural" farming. Brushy 
fencerows have esthetic appeal, attract useful songbirds, provide cover for 
upland game birds and cottontails, and check wind and water erosion. Fencerows, 
however, should be controlled es to both width and height. Farm wood lots are 
more valuable when ungrazed, 


Management: Farm wildlife 





Greenwell, Guy A. Grazing practices and wildlife management, 
Missouri Conservationist (liissouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson City), 
6(8), Aug., 1945, pp. 2-3, 3 photos, 





Instances of increase in wildlife concurrent with land: improvement 
programs. Overgrazing leads not only to decreases in wildlife but also to soil 
impoverishment and erosion. ‘foodland grazing is unprofitable in meat yield and 
tends to destroy forest reproduction. It is not only bad for wildlife out is 
poor livestoc:: managenent. + is better farming to keep rough areas well vege- 
tated and to vwinteain <ood pasturage elsewhere, by the aid of fertilizer if 
necessary. Again Well ‘sent rastures are useful to wildlife. 


Management; Forest wildlife 





Swift, Lloyd W. Our national forests as a home for wildlife, 
Audubon Magezine (National Audubon Sceciety, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y. 35 cents a cory), 47(5), Sept.-Oct. 1945, pp. 288-295, 8 photos, 

1 map. Niet, F 





Value of the forests in early wildlife conservation, effects of protec- 
tion including overnonulations, management, of forests in relation to wildlife, 
cooperation with state same departments, syecial protection of the California 
condor, ‘ 


Management: Harvest, bobiwhite 





—_— ~_— see 


Bennitt, Rudolf, Some social factors influencing quail hunting in 
Missouri; 1958-1944, Journ, iJildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 Forestry 
Bldg., State College, Fa, $1,00 2 copy), 9(3), July 1945, pp. 195-202, 6 
tables, 
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K study of hunting reports, Author's summary: "(1) Metropolitan quail 
hunters in Missouri, as « group, hen compared with hunters living elsewhere in 
the state, either in general or in only the counties hunted by the former, 
averaged fewer trins per season, fewer hours afield per season, fewer coveys 
flushed per day, fewer birds bagged per gun-hour, and a higher proportion of 
birds shot dovm but lost during the 7-year period (1938-44); (2) they travelled 
farther afielcé and did a higher proportion of their hunting on the 12 'special 
days* of the se«son; (3) their hunting territory was farther reduced during the 
War years and their hunting was more sharply limited to the special days; some 
reasons for these differences in activity and hunting success are discussed; 
(5) the amount of quail hunting in Missouri has been halved between 1939 and. . 
1944, with reletively heavier hunting pressure on the 12 special ‘days and rel- 
atively lighter bressure on the other 40 days.” 


ra ° - e re, a + -s Par 
lpnagement; H-rvest, wayerfowl 
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State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(3), July 1945, p. 254. 


On the basis of the probable proportion of returns by hunters, the 
writer estimates that Illinois hunters bagged (excluding all unretrieved birds) 
the following >ercentazes of the duck novulation: 8.4 in 1940, 7.0 in 1941, and 
9.4 in 1942. Preswmabvly allowing for crivples, he assumes that. hunting. annually. 
removes about 11 percent of the continental duck population. He says he has 
found no published statesent on the proportion of banded birds which are shot 
and reported, overlooking the following (besides briefer mention) by Frederick 
C. Lincolns . aed ty 

Calculating waterfowl abundance on the basis of banding returns. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Cire. 118, 4 >p., May 1950. 


12 percent return exnected the first season. 


Raise ducks! Field &Stream, 40(6), Oct. 1935, pp. 34-35, 
63-65. : 


One and one-half vercent return from game farm birds con- 
+rasted with a normal expectancy of from 20 to 25 percent. | 


Management: Herd regulation 





Swift, Lloyd J. A partiel history of the elk herds of Colorado, 
Journ. Mammalogy Ci. Burt, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, $31.00 
a copy), 26(2), Mdy 1945, np. 114-119, : 


"Even as late as 1910, there was good reason to suspect the eventual ex- 
termination of the Rocky Mountain elk.". However, improved game laws and refuges 
turned the tide end restoration was accomplished, Author's summary: "The 
history of the Colorado ell: herds illustrates the ability of this species of 
big game to decome reestablished where range is available and protective measures 
are applied. It shows that elk ponulations can be increased readily under: a. 
restoration program and therefore allays the concern expressed over the possi- 
dility of overshooting under present limitations of seasons, bag limits, and 
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other restrictive measures. The furth ner application of management principles 
can be exmected to keen the herds ir adjustment with-the environment. At the 
present. tine, it is the opinion of the Colorado Game axid Fish ‘Department that 
there are now only a few elk problem areas in the pedorts On all problem areas 
the number of antlerless licenses have been increased considcrably and marked 
progress has been mad 6 in adjusting numbers to the carrying capacity of the . 

range," 


Manayement: Marsh 





Edminster, Frank C. Ditching for muskrats, Pennsylvania Game News — 
(Pennsylvania Game Cormuission, Harrisourg. 10 cents a copy), 16(1), April 
1945, p. 13, 2 photos, 4 





Dynamiting ditches to open overgrown marsh. 


Menagement: lfuskrat 





Lay, Daniel ‘J, Furry dividends, Texas Game and Fish (Walton Bldg., 
Austin), 3(10), Sest. 1945, pp. 8-9, 20, 8 photos. 





: Distribution, habits, food, and management of the muskrat, most valuable 
fur enizial of the State, Under management, the take on a marsh in Chambers 
county was increased from 5,000 in 1940 to 43,000 in 1944, The value of the 
total catch in Texas approaches a million dollars annually. 


Management: Overpovulations, deer 





Cook, David 3. Deer trouble, Audu»on Magazine (1006 Fifth Ave., 
New York 26, N. Y. 35 cents a copy), 47(2), March-April 1945, pp. 74-79, 
6 photos, . 





Popular article dealing with causes leading to the increase of deer in 
old settled parts of the country, which when pronounced leads to overutiliza- 
tion of food supslies and eventually to starvation. Deer can double their 
numbers annually and their populations must be controlled, preferably the 
author thinks by sufficient hunting. 


Lenagement: _ Quail, California 


Glading, ‘Ben, 2. J fe Enderlin, < ‘hq Be Nenr Ae .. Hjersman. The Kettleman 
Hills quail project, California Fish end Gane (Division of of Fish and Game, © 
Ferry Bld:.', San Francisco 11, Calif.), 31(3), July 1945, vp. 139-156, 
Fiss. 37-47, 3 tables, 


“Experiments in a barren area, anparently unsuitable for quail. The 
results of censuses of cuails, sparrows, raptors, rabbits, rodents, and preda- 
tors are summrized and the results of feeding and watering experiments re- 
counted. Atthors' summary: "Experiments were set up at Kettleman Hills to 
detefiiine whether or not artificial feeding of quail was practical. A slight 
increase in auail, and some negligible increase fn rabbits, seed-eating birds, 
and predators was noted. An increase in rodents showed in our counts. It was 
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not felt that the slizht increase in quail justified the cost of artificial 
feeding. Experiments were set up to determine tne best means of stocking an 
area formerly devoid of water and yuail to which water had been supplied. It 
was found that if quail are naturally present: within two miles of such new 
installations, the best procedure is to ‘let nature take its course’ and allow 
birds to move. in from surrounding areas rather than to try to stock this area 
with birds planted from a bulk or gradual release, The best means of developing 
quail on the Hills was found to be to rectify the two principal deficiencies 
found in this area; that is, lack of water and lack of roosts; imter was sup=" 
plied principally by tapping oil company lines, and roosts were supplied mainly 
by the addition of evergreen tararisk. The ultimte aim on the area is to make 
it into a ‘natural game ferm.' To this end quail managerent technics developed 
here and throughout the State generally will be applied, leading, it is hoped, 
to an increased quail population on Kettleman Hills from which an annual trap- 
pable surplus will be removed," 


Management; Range appreiseal 





vs Dasmann, iJilliam, A method’ for estimating carrying capacity of 
range lands, Journ, Forestry (825°Mills Bldg., 17th St. & Pa, Aves, Neiles 
Washington 6, D. C, 50 cents a copy), 43(6), June 1945, pp. 400-402, 

3 tables... — ; 





Discussion of forage density, palatability ratings, prover use factor, 
and key species. Comparison of results obtained by the reconnaissance, square- 
foot density, and 2 suggested new, methods, The last named is based.on esti- 
rated weight of the forage. Author's conclusion; "Both the reconnaissance and 
the square-foot-density methods of, estimating carrying capacity of range units 
make use of foraze density measurements and nalatability ratings, Forage density 
measurements are inadequate because they do not adequately measure the quantity 
of forage present. Palatability ratings are not reliable because livestock use 
and preference vary with forage types. The use of actual or estimated forage 
Weight measurements, with allowances for metabolic reserves and livestock 
preferences, is basically sound, and should permit the more reliable determina- 
tion of carrying cavacity." 


Management; Stockins, bobwhite 





4, 


Nestler, Ralph B., and Allan T, Studholme,. The fature of penrreared 
quail in pvost-1ar restocking programs, Pennsylvania Game News ( Pennsylvania 
Game Cormission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 16(3), June 1945, pp. 3, 
26-27, 50, 7 photos, 





Assistance to remnants of native stock through protection and the im- 
proverient of habitat is the slowest but undoubtedly the surest means of restorae 
tion, provided the seed stock has not been too far depleted. The transplanting 
of wild birds has in its favor the hardiness and wildness of the stock, The 
history of the use of pen-reared quail is reviewed, the status of their propa- 
gation is swrmarized, and the srowing sentiment against wholesale liberation of 
pen-raised bovwhites is discussed, Difficulties are poor quality of stock, 
unsuitability of the environment into which it is released, and improrer methods 
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Management: Stocking chuker partridge ‘eae 





Nagel, Werner 0. Adaptadility of the chuker partridge.to liissouri . 
conditions, Journ. Wildlife Management (FP. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldc., 
State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 9(3), July 1945,° pp. 207-216, -1 fig., 

3 tables. : 





Experimental plentings of from 50 to 100 birds: in each of 14 locations 
were followed by studies that are reoorted upon under the heads: mortality, 
range preferences, cover requirements, food habits, reproduction, wandering, 
relation to native species, game qualities, and disease. From author's summary: 
"Loss of chukars after release throuzh predation and disease tas not enough 
alone te constitute a deciding fector in estaolishment. The available food 
seemed adequate to keep chukars in so00d condition but items essential to the 
establishment of a high population may have been missing. Cover seemed adequate 
for protection and travel but nestins cover may paw been deficient 4s indicated 
by the low density of nests even on %reas apparently most suitable, Production 
of 14,6 young per nesting nair, as on Area 4, would insure population increase, 
but was rendered inadequate by associated fact ors, prirerily the habit of wander- 
ing. Most of the birds reared or releused left the areas, scattered widely, and 
continued to move without settling; whatever the cause(s), this dispersal was. 
primarily responsible for failure of the birds to become established x x x 
Chukars proved susceptible to ¢ amon diseases of noultry and game birds. It 
early became apparent that chix Ts, if established, would be in localities also 
favorable to boowhite quail, Siidisrit:: in food habits of the two suggested 
that chukars, in abundance, would compete strongly with cueil for food, This 
was the greatest factor influencing the decision to cease releasing chukars 
When the stock on hand was exhausted, In view of the relatively low mortality 

and good productivity, if chulars nad remained’ on the areas in nwabers approac he 
ing those rele@sed, they probably would have become established in sae places, 
Not enough of the birds remfined on the areas, probably because of same environ- 
mental deficiency in the icind, quantity, quality, or arrangement of food and 
cover, or to sorte peculiarity of the dirds themselves, Conditions were unsuit- 
able for establishment of ren-reared Indian Hill Partridges in Missouri, by 
releases averaging one dird “er seven acres." 


Management: Turkey 








Temple, Joe L, The wild turkey in Oklahoma, Oklahoma Game and Fish 
News (Oklahoma Game end Fish Comission, State Capitol, Oklahoma City), 
1(6), June 1945, p>, 4-5, 18, 1 photo. 


Originally so abundant that the supply was considered inexhaustible, the 


. Wild turkey was so persecuted that 50 years ago its numbers were alarmingly low 


énd now are pitifully few. “Loss of habitat and excessive hunting accounts for 
the depreciation of vomulation in the central region of the State and in the 
mountainous eastern section excessive hunting, timber operations and, to a 
lesser extent, agricultural activities are the responsible asents." Restora- 
tion may be accomplished by establistment of refuges, direct restocking, and 
Pen-mating of stocked hens with wild cocks, However, the indispensable factor 
is cooperation of the 2utlic so that management and protective measures may 
attain their full effect, 
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October, 1945. 
Management; Wildlife on Soil Conservation Districts ~ ~:~ tte Lee ne ee 





3 Rubles. Ralph i, Physical land conditions in Kent-Soil-¢onservation 
District,. yland, Soil Conservation Service Physical Land Survey No. 37 
(Supt. of Doounent3, Washington 254 D. ©. 15 cents a copy)’, 28 pp., 17 
figs., 15 tables, 1945, 





A. section on woodlends and wildlife (»p. 12-13) indicates lands that can 
Well be devoted to wildlife winisiotS0is and makes suggestions - as to their manage- 
rient. ’ 


Natural History; Aquatic plants of ilinnesota 








Moyle, John B. Come chemical factors influencing the distribution 
of aquatic pla ints in llinnesota, !nerican liidland Naturalist (Notre Dane, 
Ind. $1.00 a copy), 54(2), Sezt. 1945, po. 402-420, 2 tables, 1945, 


Review’ of literature (39 titles cited), statement of methods of the 
investigation, notes oi chemical oualities of Minnesota surface vaters, and 
account (With tabulations) of the tolerances of Ilinnesota plants for soft, 
hard, and allaline waters, -"Zxverimental zrowth of Ruppia suggests that hard 
and soft carbonate waters ore not toxic to this species, but that in such 
waters the plants are unedle to gain sufficient nutriment for successful growth, 
Although water chenistry arrears to be the most important single factor in- 
fluencing the gei.eral distribution of aquatic plants in liinnesota, field obser- 
vations show that the tyne of bottom soil and'the physical nature of the body 
of water greatly influence tie local distrioution of 4 species Within its range 
of chemical tolerance. Exveriméntal growth studies with Lemma minor suggest 
, that even free-floating; vegetation is deendent upon the eee of the 
bottom soil for successful growth. ° 





Natural History: Aquetic plants of -iinnesota 


Moyle, John Be, and Neil Notchkiss.. The aquatic and marsh vegeta- 


oe eee oe a 


tion of Minnesota and its value to waterfowl. Iilinnesota Dent. of Conser- 
vation (st. Paul), Technical Bul. 3, [6]+l122 op., 60 figs., 1945. 











Summary of investigations made by the Biological Survey (1917+1940): and 
Minnesota agencies (1933-1940). Early headings are: geography and climate of 
llinnesota, liinnesota lakes--their soils and waters (see preceding abstract), and 

Sadie ° in relation to waterfoul.- The ars and-aqyatic vegetation is dis- 

cussed as to food and cover values, The factors of chemical characteristics of 

the water, soil structure cnd fertility, water levels, physical nature of 
bodies of water, and carp in relation to the plants also are treated. Sugges- 
tions are given as to surveying areas to be planted, propagation of valuable 
food and cover plants, and control of undesirable vegetation, There is an 
annotated check list of the flora dealt with and a key to the commoner aquatic 
and marsh plants. There are 60 clear and wéll reproduced inp" cuts and a 6-1/2 
page. bibliography. 
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Natural History: Birds of British Columbia 








_. Munro, J. A. The birds of the’ Cariboo Parklands, British Columbia, 
‘Canadian Journal of Research (National Research Council, Ottawa), 23(3), 
Sect. D, pp. 17-103, 5 pls., l wap. 1945. 





Description of the area and its vertebrate habitats; annotated list of 
species; ecological notes on localities mentioned in the text; section on birds 
as factors in the control of insects; references to literature, 


‘Natural History; Birds of Nebraska 





Haecker, F. ile, Re. Allyn Moser, and Jane B. Swenk. Check-list of 
the birds of Nebrasiza, Nebraska Bird Review (F. ii. Haecker, 506 South 
S2nd St., Quaha 6, Nebr. 50 cents a copy; check-list available in reprint 
form at the same price), 13{1), Jan.-June 1945, pp. 1-40. 





Briefly annotated list of 473 species and subspecies. 


Natural History; Birds of West Virginia 





Brooks, MauriceG. A check-list of WeSt Virginia birds, W. Va. Asr. 
Expt. Sta. (Morgantown), Bul. 316, 2456 pp.; 1 pl., cover design and map, 
Dec. 1944 (received June 1945). 





An introductory chapter deals with the tonography, climate, forests, 
life zones of ‘lest Virginia, and with ornithological work in the State. The 
bulk of the paper is an annotated catalog of 311 species and subspecies of 
birds; ‘a hypothetical list comments on the status of 9 additional forms, 


Natural History: Distribution of birds 


~——-<e- 








Odum, Eugene DP. The concept of the biome as applied to the distri- 
bution Of Nor North American birds, /ilson Bul. (Josselyn Van Tyne, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 50 cents a covy), 57(3), Sept, 1945, pp. 191-201. 


Comparison of the life zone and biome theories and of their advantages 
and disadvantages in connection with study of the distribution of birds. 
Bibliography of 29 titles. 





Natural History: Hawks of liinnesota 


Breckenridge, IJ. J. The hawks--now protected in Minnesota, 
Conservation Volunteer (i-innesota Dent. of Conservation, St. Paul), 
8(48), Sept.-Oct. 1945, pp. 5-13, 2 figs. 





By recent legislative action, 17 of the 20 species of eagles, hawks, and 
vultures known to occur in the State are protected by law, The author describes 
the characteristics of the birds as successful predators and gives a table of 
relative abundance of the species: marsh hawk and redtail most common. "The 
unprotected species constitute only about one-eighth of all the hawks of the 
State." Suggestions are made as to recognition of grours of hawks and fuller 
notes are offered on the pppesranse, habits, and food of some of the more prom- 
inent species. 


-3l- 
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Natural History; Mammals of Kansas 





Hibbard, Claude W. A checklist of Kansas mammals, Trans. Kansas 
Acad, Sci. Tiniver: sity of Kansas, Lawrence) , 47, 1944-45, pp. 61-88. 





Annotated list. Bibliography of 29 titles. 


Natural History: Marmals of Minnesota 





Swanson, Gustav, Thaddeus Surber, and Thomas S. Roberts. The 
mammals of Minnesota, Minnesota Dent. of Conservation (St. Paul), Tech, 
Bul. 2, 108 pp., illus., 1945, 





Chapters signed by the various authors are fom Roberts, one; Surber, 
four; and Swanson, five. Knowledge of the fossil, extirpated, and existing 
faunas is swmarized; the big game, rodent, and insectivorous species receive 
special treatment; conservation, econoriic importance, and collecting are dis- 
cussed; and a systematic catalo:; is presented, : 


Natural History: Mamais of N. vl. T. 





Porsild, A. E. Manmels of the licckenzie Delta, Canadian Field- 
Naturalist (I. L. Conners, Centrel Ex, erimental Farm, Ottawa, ‘Canada. 
40 cents a copy), 59(1), Jan.-Feb. 1945, po. 4-22. 





Description of the rejrion and its mormal habitats; estimate of fur pro- 
ductivity (more than $500,000 in annual value; average of $350 per trapper) ; 
list of forms of mammals with many notes on food and other habits, utilization 
by man, etc. Bibliography of 1?-titles. 





Natural History: Reptiles and amphibians 





Morris, Percy A. They hop and crawl. Jaques Cattell Press 
(Lancaster, Pa. 933.50 a copy), 253 pp., many photographs, 2nd edit., 1945. 





A popular work on amphibians and reptiles that discusses fallacies as to 
snakes and summarizes. inforration relating to most of the nearctic species of 
voth phyla. A useful coronent of a natural history library. 


Predation: Pike vs. waterfowl 





Solman, Vietor E. F. The ecological relations of vike, Esox 
lucius L., and waterfowl, Ecology (Prince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 
jleDO a copy), 26(2), April 1945, pp. 157-170, 2 nls., 11 tables. 





Studies in the lower Saskatchewan River délta; map and description of 
the area; extent of waterfowl breeding; life-history and especially. food habits 
of the pike; discussion of pike-waterfowl relationships and the possibilities 
of control (outlook poor). Author's summary: "The increase of agriculture on 
the Prairies during the last few decades, together with a decrease ‘of precipi- 
tation, has reduced the availability of the Prairies as.a breeding ground for 
waterfowl, The northern breeding areas have therefore become more important in 
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maintaining the waterfowl porulation of North America. Predation on young 
waterfowl by pike was reported from 44 per cent.of areas under observation by 
207 observers, - Its intensity varied, for instance at Littlefish Lake 0.42 per 
cent of pike taken contained waterfowl, at Redrock Lake 7.5 per cerit, and at 
Baptizing Creek 3.0 per cent. -Forty-five per cent of the waterfowl eaten were 
less than one wWee!: old, and diving ducklings were taken three times as often as 
surface species. Pike between 19 and 30 inches long were responsible for 71,5 
per cent of all predation or waterfowl, although this size range was only 23,3 
per cent of all pike taken i.hich were large enough to prey on waterfowl, . Female 
pike contained on the average three times the: weight of food found in males, 
although they were on the average ‘ut--1,14 inches longer;: females comprised 

47.8 per cent of the population, but were responsible for 56 per cent of the 
predation, This greater predation. ‘and- greater food content are probably related 
to their greater observed growth rate. Predation’ by pike may destroy one young 
waterfowl per 0.6 acre (1.7 per acre) of water per season in areas like the 
Saskatchewan River delta. Since tie combined areas of this and the Athabaska 
River delta comprise over 900,000-acres as normal summer levels, the destruction 
of young waterfowl by pike may amount to 1,500,000 per year, or 9.7 per cent of 
the average annual production of tlresé areas." Bibliography of 26 titles. 


Predation: Red fox vs.» muskrat 





— 


Errington, Paul L., and Thomas ‘G, Scott. Reduction in productivity 
of muskrat pelts on an lowa marsh through denredations of red foxes, Journ. 
Agricultural Research (Supt. af Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 10 cents 
a copy), 71(4), Aug. 15, 1945, pp. 137-148. - 





The principal predators upon muskrats in Iowa are the mink, great horned 
owl, and red fox. Review of literature on foxes as’ enemics of musirats and 
description of the study area and méthods of investigation. Account of ijall 
Lake muskrats during a drought and of fox predation upon them, which under the 
circumstances was unusually severe «nd caused a loss of about 25 percent in 
trappers' returns, c™ounting to about a hundred dollars. Bibliography of 27 
titles. ' 


Propagation: Treatment of ;1pes 








Herman, Carlton }i, Gapeworm in California quail end chukar 
partridge, California Fish and Game (Ferry Bldg., San Francisco 1l, 
Calif.), 31(2), pp. 68-72, 3 figs. 





Occurrence of gavevorms in unland game birds botl.in the wild and in 
captivity. Notes on the worm, the s,mptoms it causes, transmission, sanitation, 
and treatment, This is the same as is recommended for poultry. 


Research: Basic to management 








<< oe + oe 


Mohler, Levi. ‘hat does a game biologist do?, Outdoor Nebraska 
2 iagh ee aa and Parks Commission, Lincoln, Nebr.), 23(2), Summer 
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Statement of some of the problems of wildlife management and brief 
account of the investigations required to solve them. Estimates of the popula-~ 
tions of pheasants and other gare birds, deer, and muskrats, in relation to open 
seasons, are given most space. Studies of waterfowl | Vhetr. food plants, and 
feeding habits also are mentioned. 


Research: Cover mapping 





Graham, Samuel A, Ecological classification of cover types, Journ. 
“Wilalife Management (P. F. Inglish, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa, 
$1.00 a copy), 9(3), July 1945,- pp. 182-190, 3 tables. 





The system develo ved in Michigan by Wight and associates has proved 
Plastic in use and is recommended for more extended trial. Its principles end 
symbols are explained. ’ : 


Research: Flushing tube 





' Vogtman, Donald B.- Flushing tube for determining food of game 
birds, Journ. wildlife henagenent (P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., 
State College, Pa. 31.00-a copy), 9(3), July 1945, pp. 255-257, 1 fig. 





Device for removal by flushin; of the crop contents of living birds 
described and illustrated. 


Research ‘ Versatile boat 








Williams, C. Ss and G. H. Jensen. A versatile boat for waterfowl 
management and research, Journ. ./ildlife Managenent (P. F. English, 206 
Forestry Bldg., State Colleze, Fu. $1.00 2 copy), 9(3), July 1945, pp. 
191-192, Pls. 6-7. 





Description and illustrations of a voat driven by airplane-motor and 
propeller’ that can travel over any surface from wet mud to deep water, has 
space for passengers and equizment, yet can be handled by one man. It has 
proved satisfactory in botulism studies at Bear River, Utah; suggestions for 
a number of other uses are made. 


Weights: Bird 


Marshall, .m. H., and Arnold B. Erickson. Weights of some Minnesota 
birds, Flicker Tirnolé B. Erickson, University of Minnesota, Minneapalis) , 
17(2), May 1945 (received August), pp. 32-36. 


> + 





Compilation of records from a number of sources; 59 species, represented, 
game birds most numerously, in most cases sex is recorded, ae 


WILDLIFE LEAFLETS 


Issues of interest to wildlife managers additional. to those previously 
mentioned are listed below. Conies of these mimeographed leaflets can be ob- 
tained from the Fish and iildlife eee, U. S. Devartment of the Interior, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 
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267. Some recent publications on management and propagation of 
waterfowl, by Ralvh B. Nestler, 5 pp., April 1945, 


Bibliogranvhy of periodicals, books, and other publications, with ad- 
dresses of publishers, mostly arranged by subjects. Supersedes Wildlife Leaf- 
let 183,issued in 1941, BREE 

269. How to control vagrant cats, 2 pn., 2 figs., May 1945. 


Brief statement of the status of such cats; description and illustra- 
tions of a home-made cat trap; notes on commercial traps and on trapping 


methods. Supersedes U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Leaflet 50, issued in 1929. ; 


2. Tularemia, an animal-borne disease, 4 pp., May 1945. 


Matare and history of the disease, symptoms in man, symptoms and lesions 
in rabbits, other animals known to be susceptible, protective measures, quaran- 
tine:-of transplanted rabbits. Supersedes i/ildlife Research and Management 
Leaflet BS-5, issued in 1935, 


273. Malheur National Jildlife Refuge*-Oregon, 8 pp., July 1945, 


General description, topography, and history of the refuge, birds and 
mammels found there, bird banding carried on, list of interesting features, 
statement of economic use, and tourist information. 


274, Status of migratory cane birds; 1944-45, 10 pp., 2 tables, 
July 1945, 


Annual report on migrations, breeding and wintering ground surveys, and 
Jamary.inventory, with comment on several species of special conservation 
interest. The inventory indicated 6 percent fewer waterfowl than in 1944. 


276. Annual fur catch of the United States, 22 pp., July 1945. 


-_——— 


Statistics by States and other seoeraphic subdivisions for the take of 
leading species in recent years. "The raw-fur catch in the United States for 
the season 1944-45 was estimated to be worth between 75 and 100 million 
dollars, Retail sales of finished products exceeded 3425,000,000. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Council of the Society of American Foresters has approved the 
organization of | & Division of Forest-iildlife Management. Officers are: 
Chairman, Neil iJ. Hosley; Vice Chairman, Paul D. Dalke; and Secretery, 
David B. Cook. In addition to these, the Executive Committee includes 
Lloyd W. Swift and ‘Jarren \J. Chase. 
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"4A curriculun in wildlife conservation has been organized at the Univer-~ 
sity of California. Proposed by the Department of Forestry, the project met 
with the full support of the Devartment of Zoology and of the liuseum of Verte- 
brate Zoology. The first two years of the four-year program are devoted to 
underlying sciences and to courses helpful in attaining breadth of outlook. 
The junior and senior years include 17 units of forestry, 15 units of zoology, 
and 50 units of animal nutrition, botany, entomology, geography, and plane 
surveying. 


"The curriculum leads to the A.B. degree in the college of Letters and 
Science, It will be administered by the Devartment of Zoology in close coonera- 
tion with the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology and the Department of Forestry. The 
great’ collections of the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology (90,000 speci- 
mens of birds, 105,000 of mammals) and of the University of California Herbarium 
(900,000 specimens) supplement the rich local flora and fauna. The Forestry 
Department's 2600-acre Blodgett Forest, with its many types of plant cover, can 
be used to advantage."--i/Jalter Mulford (Journ, Forestry, 43(6), June 1945, 

p. 455). 


"For $55-e-month rent, the Electronic Trap Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 
offers a highly scientific ret eradicator. Taking advantage of the fact that 
rats fear blind alleys and new paths, the electronic rat trap is a floorless, 
oren-ended box placed over 2 favorite rat run. The rat, seeing nothing sus- 
picious, thin'ss he can scoot straight through. But the instant he is inside 
the trap--ban;! An electronic eye slams down two doors, one in front and one 
behind’ hin. , : oo 


"Seeking escane by the only likely-looking ‘exit,' he cops through a 
little side door, An electric shock tickles his foet. Ee bolts u> 4 ramp to 
a death chamber where electric contzcts finish him off and dump his body into 
a wire’ basket, lieanwhile, the tram rescts itself for another victim. The 
whole cycle takes about three minutes. 


"The invention looks like a Rube Goldberg contraption, somewhat stream-" 
lined. But avrarently it works, often catching as many as 24 rats a night. 
The manufacturer claims that he has paying customers for all the traps he can 
make." (Timo, 46(14), Oct. 1, 1945, ». 50.) 
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